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Ass a band of workers, we need to know 
one another better,and tobring ourstrength 
to bear unitedly in every point. In doing 
this, let each member do his own part well. 


the rank and file—all the individuals— 
who are the masters. Their will is to be 
carried out, their wishes to be obeyed; and 
nothing can hinder our success, if we work 
together in one united effort. 
TenTH ANNUAL REPORT (1889) 
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Social workers and executives of 
social agencies who wish to expand 
their field of opportunity by attend- 
ance at our summer session should 
send for the summer school announce- 
ment. The total expense incurred 
in attending need not exceed $150, 
including tuition and living ex- 
pense, and exclusive of travel. 
The session starts June 14th 
and ends July 25th. 


The New York School of Social Work 
111 East:Twenty-Second Street 
New York 


READY MA? 1st 


SOCIAL WORK IN 
HOSPITALS 


A CONTRIBUTION TO 
PROGRESSIVE MEDICINE 


By 
IDA M. CANNON, R.N. 
Chief of Social Service 
Massachusetts General Hospital 
A New and Revised Edition of this 
standard book, much of it rewritten 


Price $1.50 net 


Copies on sale at National Conference 
at Washington 





Or sent by mail, address 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 
RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
130 EAST 22d STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 














Smith College Training 
School for Social Work 


FAMILY CASE WORKERS 


Cuitp Wetrare WorkERS 
Visitinc TEACHERS 
ATTENDANCE OFFICERS 
Community Service Workers 
PROBATION OFFICERS 
Psycutatric Socta, Workers 


Mepricat Soctat Workers 


Summer Session - July 5,1923 


THE DIRECTOR 


Smith College Northampton, Mass. 
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Johns Hopkins University 


Courses in Social Economics 


Courses OFFERED 

History and Development of Social Work, Family 
Case Work, Child Welfare, Health and Prevent- 
able Disease, Social Medicine, Community Prob- 
lems and Organization, Social Law, Immigrant 
Peoples, Home Economics, Social Legislation, 
Delinquency and Probation, Social Statistics, 
Administration, Publicity and Finance of a 
Social Organization. 

Field work training under professional execu- 
tives. 

Psychiatric and General Medical Social Service 
training given in conjunction with the Social Ser- 
vice Department of The Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

College graduates eligible for M. A. degree 
after completing the two years’ course. 


For circulars address 


MISS THEO JACOBS 
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WHERE COURTS INTERLOCK 


MILDRED D. 


MUDGETT 


Supervisor of Field Work, University of Minnesota Training 
Course for Social and Civic Work 


known for a long time that the present 

judicial system of the state was not 
well fitted for dealing with domestic prob- 
lems. The variety of offenses for which the 
same family may be brought into court are 
now handled by three different courts— 
the district, the juvenile and the municipal. 
Offenses especially concerned with domestic 
situations are desertion, non-support, di- 
vorce, paternity proceedings in cases of 
illegitimacy, neglect or dependency of 
children, juvenile delinquency, and in some 
instances inebriety, assault and battery, and 
disorderly conduct. 

With this situation in mind, the secretary 
of the Confidential Exchange in Minneapolis 
three years ago began to look up in the 
Exchange the names of individuals applying 
for divorces as they are given in the news- 
papers. With no further information than 
the surnames and first names of the men 
and women, identification was possible in 
30 per cent of the cases. (If the street 
addresses and names and ages of the children 
had been given, undoubtedly 50 per cent 
of the participants in divorce suits would 
have been found to be clients of social 
agencies.) Ejighty-nine of the identified 


G trons workers in Minnesota have 


cases in the divorce courts of 1921-22 were 
chosen at random and their social and court 
histories were secured by students at the 
University. The compilation of their find- 
ings throws considerable light on the divorce 
problem in Minneapolis and the way it is 
being handled in the courts. 

Many people today speak of the divorce 
court as though it were the first resort of 
young couples after their first matrimonial 
differences of opinion. While that may be 
true in a small percentage of cases, the 
results of this study indicate that divorce is 
rather the last resort of older people who 
have tried to adjust their differences, some- 
times through other forms of court action, 
over a long period of years. 

A serious social maladjustment such as 
divorce has many complicated factors. 
Psychologists and social workers are begin- 
ning to demonstrate that the stability of 
the next generation depends in a greater 
degree than we have hitherto supposed upon 
the home surroundings of the children of 
this generation. As case work with individ- 
uals has become more and more intensive, 
it has become constantly more apparent 
that many of the social misfits of today are 
the products of broken homes; that many 
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times the impressions received in childhood 
from parents whose conduct was anti-social 
have motivated the characters of the de- 
linquents with whom we are now working. 
Efforts have been made in this study to 
secure information not only about the court 
history of the couples, but about the ages, 
nationality and religion of both parents, 
the number of children involved, the previous 
marital and extra-marital relations of both 
parties to the divorce, their health, physical 
and mental, their education and the social 
and economic status of the families. 


Age Factors 


In all but four instances the men are 
older than the women and in two thirds 
of the cases they are considerably older, 
the difference ranging from five to thirty- 
seven years. ‘There are three cases where 
the men are thirty-seven, thirty-three and 
twenty-six years older than their wives. 

The most striking fact brought out in 
this comparison of ages is that both men 
and women are as a rule people well along 
in the thirties and forties who have been 
married a good many years. There were 
only two individuals under twenty-one, one 
girl of eighteen and one of nineteen. More 
than half the men and women are over thirty 
years of age. These facts would indicate 
that sufficient time had elapsed after the 
marriages of the couples and, for the most 
part, the individuals were mature enough to 
have been able to settle their difficulties 
out of court if maturity and length of 
married life were the all-important factors 
in successful marriage. 


Nationality 
In nearly half the cases the husband and 
wife represented different nationalities and 
in four-fifths of the cases both husband 
and wife were foreign-born. Whether this 
indicates that foreign-born citizens are 


having greater difficulty in adjusting them- 
selves to American marriage standards 
could not be stated without extending this 
study over a longer period of time, and 
including more cases in different parts 


of the state, but the court records of these. 


cases contained much evidence that the 
foreign-born men have not accepted Ameri- 
can standards in the treatment of women. 


Religion 

Difference in religious views, especially 
between Protestants and Catholics, has 
commonly been supposed to be a disinte- 
grating influence in marital life, but in the 
particular group of cases studied such would 
not seem to be the case. There were only 
thirteen cases where husband and wife 
professed different religious faiths and in 
these cases there is no hint, even in the 
social histories of the couples, that this 
factor entered into their domestic difficulties. 
Of the total number, there were seventy-six 
Protestants and fifty-three Catholics, but 
complete data on this point for all individuals 
were not available. 


Children 


There were two hundred and thirty-nine 
children involved in these eighty-nine di- 
vorce cases and almost all were under fifteen 
years of age. Although the study does not 
cover more than a small fraction of the 
divorce cases handled in one year in Hen- 
nepin County, a large group of children 
have been exposed during their most im- 
pressionable years to constant disagreements 
and severe conflicts between their parents 
and because of this social maladjustment 
of the adults have lacked the kind of home 
life which would insure their development 
into stable citizenship. 


Previous Marriages and Extra-Marital 


Relationships 


There were seventeen cases in which 
either the man or woman or both had been 
married previously, sometimes more than 
once, and in the social histories there are 
several references to dispute about the 
children of these former marriages. Either 
the man refuses to support children other 
than his own or the wife proves to be an 
unpleasant step-mother. 

At least one third of the individuals 
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studied had extra-marital relations. From 
the point of view of the environment of the 
children, this is exceedingly important. 
The shock to a child of knowing that either 
one or both of his parents were guilty of 
such anti-social conduct has a significance 
which we are only just beginning to appre- 
ciate. In one of the cases, a father took his 
ten-year-old boy with him when he went to a 
disorderly house. The state of Minnesota 
owes all its children better guardianship 
than that. 


Health 


Although the statistics on the health of 
the men and women are not complete, 
there is much evidence that ill health, both 
physical and mental, is a serious factor in 
marital difficulties. In thirty-three families 
there was some serious mental trouble, 
either feeblemindedness or mental disease— 
serious enough in five cases to require in- 
stitutional care. There were twenty-eight 
cases of venereal disease, nine of tuberculo- 
sis, some of heart trouble, a great deal of 
rheumatism, influenza, neuritis, pneumonia, 
appendicitis, some of goitre, cancer, ulcers 
of the stomach, paralysis and hernia, not 
to mention any of the so-called children’s 
diseases. A justifiable conclusion is that 
the group as a whole had such ill health 
as to render them inefficient members of 
society. 


Education 


Facts about the education of both the 
men and women are meagre but the range 
of education is from three or four illiterates 
with no schooling at all to an equal number 
with normal school or university training. 
In some cases lack of education means 
inability to learn; in others it is closely 
associated with the economic status of the 
family. It is not surprising that a man who 
started in at the age of eight years to herd 
sheep and never had any education should 
become weary by the time he is thirty-six 
of the economic responsibilities of life— 
especially when he has a wife and three 
children—and should therefore shirk them. 


Economic and Social Status 

The occupation of both the man and the 
woman, the amount of wages they can earn, 
the kind of housekeeping done by the wom- 
an, the presence of outsiders in the family 
(either relatives or boarders and lodgers), 
the length of time the couples knew each 
other before marriage, and the way in which 
they met are among the most important 
social and economic factors. 

The occupations of the men range from 
day laborer to bank cashier and the wages 
vary from $40 to $250 per month; but for the 
most part the men belong to semi-skilled 
classes such as factory or mill employees, 
paper hangers, teamsters, elevator men. 
In thirty-eight cases the women also con- 
tributed to the family income, mostly through 
day work or washing although a few held 
positions in factories or restaurants. Their 
wages averaged $10 weekly. 

The problem of lodgers does not seem as 
frequent as might have been expected when 
four-fifths of the group studied were foreign- 
born. There were twenty cases where 
lodgers or boarders and nine cases where 
one or more relatives were living as part 
of the household. The housekeeping was 
sufficiently poor in twenty-five cases to 
indicaté that it may have been one factor 
in the domestic difficulty. 

The data regarding the way in which 
the couples met and the length of time they 
knew each other before marriage were very 
incomplete, but a few stories are significant. 
One couple had never seen each other until 
their wedding day, the marriage having been 
arranged by relatives. Another couple’s 
courtship was carried on through a corres- 
pondence agency and consisted of two 
letters and two calls. There were fifteen 
forced marriages—one-sixth of the entire 
group. One girl was married at the age of 
thirteen, one at fifteen, two at sixteen, and 
one at seventeen; another knew the man 
only three months before marriage; one, 
four months; and one five months. Three of 
the men had penitentiary records before 
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marriage. The social histories of many 
of the men and women bear out the state- 
ment previously made that they have come 
from broken homes and have never had an 
adequate idea of even the minimum re- 
quirements of a satisfactory home for their 
children. 
Court Procedure 

The social histories of these individuals 
show important factors bearing a causal 
relation to the divorce. The court histories 
of these families indicate what the state 
has done through its judicial system toward 
solving the problem. A brief statement of 
the present court procedure for handling 
desertion, non-support, inebriety, cruelty 
and neglect, the social problems which 
sooner or later bring the couple to the divorce 
court, may be enlightening. 

There are three possible courts in Minne- 
sota into which a family may come for one 
or more of the problems just mentioned: 
the municipal, the district, and the juvenile 
(which is a branch of the district court). 

When a man is brought into municipal 
court for drunkenness or disorderly conduct 
he may be sent to the workhouse or he may 
be fined and placed on probation. A similar 
procedure is followed in the same court in 
non-support cases except that, in addition, 
a court order is usually made in behalf of 
the wife and children and this has to be 
paid weekly through the probation office. 

Desertion is a much more serious matter 
than non-support. It is, in fact, a felony 
and prosecution for this offense takes place 
in the higher (district) court. In another 
branch of the district court are found the 
divorce actions. The juvenile court, as a 
branch of the district court, is primarily 
for handling juvenile delinquents, but in 
all juvenile problems the parents are so 
immediately concerned that they are brought 
into the hearings whenever possible. In the 
granting of a county allowance, the mother 
is the applicant for assistance. In all neglect 
cases and in many dependency cases, the 
parents are virtually placed on probation, 
although the district court has no probation 
service for adults. 


There is still another action frequently. 


found in divorce cases which is started jn 
municipal and completed in district court— 
the proceedings to establish paternity in 
illegitimacy cases. 

From this brief résumé, it will be easily 
seen that the same family may appear in 
several different courts a great many times 
over a long period of time. This situation 
would be inefficient and unfortunate even 
though a central record system prevailed, 
but when one realizes that each judge before 
whom a couple appears usually has no 
knowledge of the previous court history and 
practically none of the social history of the 
two individuals it is easy to understand 
why so many families seek in vain from the 
courts a solution of their domestic difficul- 
ties. 

Fuvenile Court Histories 

Although divorce is an action involving 
adults, the findings in these eighty-nine 
divorce cases show that thirty-three, or 37 
per cent, have also been in juvenile court 
and in two-thirds of these cases the cause for 
court action was the parents rather than the 
children. Six mothers were granted a 
county allowance because of the desertion 
of the father. (Eligibility for this assistance 
for a deserted wife requires that the man 
shall have been away from the family for 
fifteen months and his wife must have 
secured a warrant for his arrest on the 
grounds of desertion after he has been 
absent three months.) There were fourteen 
cases of neglect and dependency, which 
may be a mild form of neglect. In most of 
these cases it was necessary to remove the 
children because the parents were unfit 
to provide a home. The remaining thirteen 
cases were delinquency of the children but 
due in large part to the inefficiency of the 
parents. 

Municipal Court Experience 

Fifty-four, or two-thirds, of the men 
involved in these divorce cases had already 
been brought into municipal court either for 
non-support or drunkenness or assault and 
battery. Sometimes the same man was 
brought in at different times on each of 
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these charges and sometimes repeatedly 
for the same type of offense. One man’s 
court history for inebriety covers a period 
of nineteen years and another man’s failure 
to support his family is recorded in the 
municipal court over a period of twelve 
years. Others have non-support records of 
eight, six, five and four years before any 
divorce action was started. Experience 
of this sort suggests that court action as 
it is carried on today is failing to solve the 
non-support problem. There are several 
explanations: rotation of judges, incomplete 
records and inadequate probation staff. 
If the same judge could deal with the same 
delinquent whenever he is brought into 
court—whether the offense be non-support, 
desertion, inebriety, disorderly conduct, or 
assault—there might be greater success. 
Or, if it were impossible for the same judge 
to see the man every time, it would be of 
great assistance if each judge had a complete 
history of court experience up to that time. 
Besides the court experience, the judge 
would undoubtedly find the social history 
valuable, but this could not be secured with- 
out an adequate staff of trained probation 
officers. Important as this duty of proba- 
tion officers is, their more important func- 
tion is the supervision of the man outside 
the court room to see that he fulfils the 
terms of his probation. The present staff 
of adult probation officers in Minneapolis 
is entirely inadequate for this purpose. 

Nine of the arrests for drunkenness 
occurred since the Volstead Act became law 
and twenty of the men in these divorce 
actions are described as inebriates. 


District Court Experience 


All of the eighty-nine cases have been in 
district court because of the divorce action 
and thirty-six of them have been there 
previously because of the desertion of the 
man. In fact, fifteen men have had desér- 
tion charges brought against them more 
than once, several of them three or four 
times. Thirteen cases appeared in district 
court before the divorce action was started 


because of the desertion of the woman. 
The present treatment administered to men 
guilty of the felony of deserting their families 
cannot be adequate if the same man is 
returned year after year for the same crime. 

Although twenty-eight men were guilty 
of deserting their families when the divorces 
were finally granted, only seventeen actions 
were brought on the grounds of desertion, 
cruel and inhuman treatment being a pref- 
erable charge. One reason for this prefer- 
ence is that the deserting husband may re- 
appear on the eve of the divorce hearing 
and contest the divorce on the grounds of 
desertion. 

The process of legal separation was at- 
tempted in only two instances and then 
finally resulted in divorce. One couple was 
divorced and re-married within six months, 
but seven years later a decree of absolute 
divorce on the grounds of desertion was 
granted. One man who had been married 
four times was sent to Stillwater because 
two of the four wives were still living. 

The length of time elapsing between the 
desertion action or actions and the divorce 
actions shows that divorce was not sought 
immediately upon the man’s departure. 
Two or three years usually elapsed and 
often six, eight or nine years. 


Appearances in All Three Courts 


Nineteen families have appeared in all 
three courts—district, municipal and juvenile 
—and thirty-seven other families have 
appeared in two courts, district and juvenile 
or district and municipal. Many of them 
have appeared repeatedly. One family 
appeared twenty-eight times, but it is 
closely rivaled by another which appeared 
twenty-one times. Facts such as these 
reinforce the statement previously made 
that the domestic troubles which finally 
cause divorce are of long standing. Twenty- 
three, or one-fourth, of the families in this 
study have had court experiences for the 
last five years or more. The court action 


in two families covers a period of twenty 
years; in one, fourteen; in one, twelve; and 
in three, ten years. 
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JANE AND THE BEGONIAS 


56 
DIDN’T know I was so interested in 
[ records,” said Jane with emphasis, 
sticking her fingers deep into the soft 
earth of the Philanthropist’s window box. 

The Philanthropist, who had just planted 
out some delicate begonias, moved uneasily. 
“I’m not,” he said. ‘“‘ Records are essential, 
I suppose, for musty old statisticians, but 
they ought to be closed up like the tombs 
of Egyptian kings and left closed.” 

Jane absentmindedly fingered a begonia 
leaf. The Philanthropist’s voice rose. 
“T’ve seen your two volume case records 
but I wouldn’t read one of them for any- 
thing. I’m not superstitious but I wouldn’t 
open a dead record for the world. Leave 
things like that alone.” This last he said 
so loudly that Jane was startled and changed 
her position. The Philanthropist breathed 
less excitedly but shook an admonishing 
finger. ‘“‘There’s too much writing in this 
world altogether,” he said, “and you would 
all accomplish more if you buckled down to 
business. Now here’s St. Peter’s Hospital 
that has a single card for each patient. It 
works all right.” 

“Yes,” said Jane. “Every year the 
hospital counts up the cards and writes 
you that they had 30602 free patients last 
year and won’t you help them carry 30723 
next year; and you say, ‘Great scott, that’s 
immense!’ and send them a check.” The 
Philanthropist looked guilty. Jane moved 
over to a chair and sank into it, and her 
companion at once became amiable. 

“Well, perhaps I spoke hastily about 
records but I always fancied you case 
workers overdid this record-keeping a bit. 
Your staff always has so much to do that 
these elaborate records you write must be 
the last straw.” 

“The staff does have a lot to do,’ 


’ 


said 


Jane, “what with budgets and estimates 
and appeals on top of the real work of the 
office; and there are always special reports 
and special reports and_ special”—Jane 
“Only records,” she added, “are 
I know you think I’m a giddy 


sighed. 
wonderful. 


person, but I have in spite of that some 
fearfully scientific friends. In fact I have 
made the acquaintance of a research worker, 
and it has changed the whole course of my 
life—to say nothing about my feeling toward 
records. Originally, you see, records were 
just used in case work to record facts.” 

“Indeed,” said the Philanthropist, “You 
surprise me!” 

“But they were often such funny facts,” 
went on Jane, unabashed. “The worker 
put down the names and ages of the family, 
of course, and then addresses of relatives, 
gave a little description of the situation, 
perhaps stated that the woman had an 
alcoholic spouse and then left the ‘alcoholic 
spouse’ just like that.” 

“What is wrong with alcoholic spouse?” 
asked the Philanthropist. “It’s descriptive 
and comprehensive to me.” 

“It is comprehensive,” said Jane, “and 
so it was when they said that Mrs. X— 
was a ‘shiftless and distressing housekeeper,’ 
or that the man ‘did not seem to be in 
earnest.’ Only the more one knows the 
less comprehensive one is apt to be.” 

“But everybody”—began the Philan- 
thropist and broke off suddenly. “What I 
mean to say is, it is sound to put down what 
you see and find and not a lot of notions.” 

“There was one famous record,” said 
Jane, “‘“—it was in three volumes—where 
Tommy had a glass eye. Whenever a new 
worker went in to visit the family she saw 
or found that Tommy had a glass eye. This 
fact was recorded seventeen times.” 

“At any rate we are sure Tommy had 
a glass eye,” said the Philanthropist jocu- 
larly, “but it looks to me as if no one had 
read the previous record before going to 
visit.” 

“No they often didn’t read the records— 
don’t you see why?” 

“T confess I don’t,” said the Philan- 
thropist. 

“Well,” said Jane thoughtfully, “that 
was all there ever was about Tommy in 
that record.” 
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“Oh,” said the Philanthropist, “children 
were seen and not heard.” 

“They were always counted,” said Jane 
after a pause. “I’m talking about records, 
you see, and not the way the work was done; 
the work was heaps better than the records. 
Those earlier agents carried the whole 
atmosphere of the family in their heads. 
It was only that they never put anything 
really important down and the few things 
they did put down became rather like the 
laws of the Medes and the Persians. One 
used to verify everything a client said but 
nobody ever thought of verifying what the 
record said. If a man was found drunk in 
1902, he was drunk—as far as the record 
was concerned—for life. As a matter of 
fact,” Jane added honestly, “he generally 
was anyhow so it didn’t much matter. But 
take a widow—if a worker found a large 
pair of man’s shoes in the widow’s room in 
1902, they never again walked out of the 
record. If there was any doubt about 
it you looked back and there the shoes 
stood.” 

“Thomas & Kempis,” murmured the 
Philanthropist, “said that a word was the 
exact equivalent of a spiritual fact—the 
point of a diamond and the hand of an— 
agent—eh?” 

Jane laughed. “ But records are gradually 
becoming scientific and human—Tommy is 
individualized nowadays. The more you 
know about him the less it matters if one 
thing is wrong. That’s why records are 
getting to be reliable documents for re- 
search. Our records are still uneven and 
the best thing we do is a topical grouping 
of social history that we call the first inter- 
view. After that the diagnosis or evalua- 
tion is still pretty weak, but it’s coming 
along.” 

“I suppose,” said the Philanthropist, 
“when a district secretary in Chicago does 
some specially interesting work on desertion 
he writes it up and sends it to a professional 
journal so everybody gets the benefit of it.” 

“What I’ve always liked about you,” 
said Jane, “is that you are an idealist.” 

“You mean that the secretary hasn’t 


the time to do much of that sort of labora- 
tory study?” 

“Precisely. Pasteur could never have 
discovered germs while he was running a 
district office. The case workers who know 
most about family behavior haven’t time 
to tell us, but they can at least write a 
good record, so the research workers can 
come along and use it.” 

“But a good record, as you call it, must 
take time,” objected the Philanthropist. 

“You can’t stretch a twenty-four hour 
day but you can always stretch your mind,” 
said Jane. “There isn’t any limit to the 
amount you can think and the way you 
can think, and we are thinking in our records 
nowadays instead of just dictating. We’re 
digging around the roots of things.” The 
Philanthropist hitched his chair between 
Jane and the begonias. “If we keep on 
really observing and comparing and record- 
ing we shall get ahead, but till now, social 
science has stayed about where Aristotle 
left it 2000 years ago. As scientific people 
today we are trying to find what happens 
if a feebleminded, emotionally unstable 
Irish immigrant girl marries a syphilitic 
Czecho-Slovak cab driver and—” Jane 
paused, out of breath. 

“But anything can happen,” said the 
Philanthropist. 

“Oh, no it can’t,” said Jane, “or at any 
rate it doesn’t. Naturally the cab driver 
example is absurd, but while theoretically 
everything can happen—practically a few 
things happen over and over again, so that 
if we are intelligent and patient and thorough 
we can find out why some things happen 
and then sometimes they needn’t. Take 
the League of Nations for instance.” 

The Philanthropist jumped. “As a 
sensible person I do not believe in the 
League of Nations—as a practical person 
I cannot believe in it.” 

“All right,” said Jane, “maybe it won’t 
work because people are still in the glass 
eye period; but if it was set up on sound case 
work principles it would work.” 

The Philanthropist glared at Jane who 
went on serenely. “The League should 
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mean understanding national maladjust- 
ments instead of just pointing back to the 
old record—history you know—and saying 
—‘France and Germany have to behave 
this way; look at the 1870 entry—there’s 
a fact for you!’ They used to think witches 
were a fact and they boiled them in oil 
for ever so long before they discovered 
insanity. Solomon,” said Jane, “would 
have loved a good case record.” 

“Jane,” said the Philanthropist, “when 
you get started like this I know you have 
something up your sleeve. What is it? 
Do you want me to endow records?” 

Jane was silent such a long time that the 
Philanthropist thought she had gone to 
sleep. Finally she said: 

** All over this country are case workers— 
little Pasteurs reaching down after reasons 
and causes and results and trying to put 
them together. If they only will write 
good records and spend some time in real 
critical analysis and evaluation, then if that 
material is available for research—why 
then we may—” 

“Then I suppose it’s research you want 
me to put up some money for?” said the 
Philanthropist impatiently. 

“Every society should put research in 


the budget,” said Jane, “not a dry as dust. 
machine, but case work research.” 

“‘Do you want money from me or do you 
not?” said the Philanthropist, for after 
all Jane was rudely ignoring his questions, 
“Why can’t the Foundations look after re- 
search any way. They’re the chaps to do it.” 

“Have you ever served on a district 
committee?” asked Jane unexpectedly. The 
Philanthropist asked if this was the same 
as a Board of Directors and Jane explained 
that it was not. 

“District committees,” she said vaguely, 
“keep your ear close to the ground and so 
do research committees.” 

The Philanthropist, who had held his 
own in Wall Street for a great many years, 
wanted to know whether Foundations did 
or did not attend to research. He wagged 
a finger at Jane, who was being infuriating- 
ly absentminded. 

“Oh, Foundations are splendid,” she said. 

“Then why do you talk to me about 
research committees?” boomed the Philan- 
thropist. 

“TI was thinking about your good,” said 
Jane. 

“Well, of all things!’ said the Philan- 
thropist. 


’ 








AN EXPERIMENT IN DISTRICT DEVELOPMENT 


“y N THERE does case work stop and 

community work begin?” is a topic 

that merits a more thorough dis- 
cussion than we can give it at the moment; 
but no case worker will deny that case work 
offers a fertile field to those who seek to 
discover community needs. The develop- 
ment of new resources, the lack of which has 
been revealed in the day-to-day case work, 
is the ambition of many district secretaries 
and visitors. Lack of time and pressure of 
the immediate task usually preclude any 
but the most casual and spasmodic efforts on 
the side of community work, but that the 
district office and the district work do offer a 
natural starting point for the study and 
development of neighborhood activities is 


evidenced by the story of the Southeastern 
District in Baltimore. 


One of the first needs which the district recognized 
was that of educating mothers, especially those of 
foreign birth, in home-keeping and in the use of 
American foods. For several years volunteers con- 
ducted classes in the homes of families known to the 
Family Welfare Association. One mother would en- 
courage and teach another—until at last the work 
became important enough to warrant the employment 
of a paid dietitian. This new worker opened a com- 
munity kitchen in the Neighborhood House, and held 
classes twice a week for women, girls, and boys. 
Mothers who could not attend the classes had lessons 
at home. 

The engaging of the dietitian indicated that the 
Association had assumed a new obligation in that 
particular district and they took the logical next step 
toward meeting it—they released the district secretary 
from all case work responsibility. She became in 
name and in fact District Director. In close co-opera- 
tion with the dietitian the director organized classes in 
housekeeping for women and girls. They furnished 
two rooms in the Neighborhood House as a model 
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tenement—bedroom and kitchen—using only such 
furnishings and utensils as the families themselves 
could afford to buy. The members of the housekeep- 
ing classes carried their recently acquired knowledge 
into other homes in the neighborhood; each week 
two girls or women, working under the director, 
helped in cleaning homes where the mother was 
either too ill or too ignorant to do the work alone. 
This meant a gradual but real advance in standards of 
cleanliness and home-making throughout the district. 

Classes in sewing followed. A teacher from the Y. 
W. C. A. taught mending and darning as well as the 
making of new garments. Some of these groups under- 
took commissions in the way of making bandages or 
rompers for the Johns Hopkins Hospital and the 
Hospital for Crippled Children. The women later 
had opportunities to visit the hospitals and see their 
products in actual service. 

No less practical were the classes in English for the 
foreign-born mothers and in civics for those who under- 
stood and spoke English. The teacher for these groups 
came from the Women’s Civic League but in other 
instances the mothers themselves were teachers as 
well as pupils. A widow who had learned shoe cobbling 
from her husband volunteered to conduct a class which 
gave other mothers and older boys a chance to learn to 
mend shoes. 

The director conducted a class in “Personal In- 
struction” where mothers had the opportunity of 
getting information which they could pass on to their 
question-asking children. General instruction in 
personal hygiene with emphasis on the importance of 
cleanliness and physical care produced an amazing 
improvement in the appearance of the members of this 
group. 

One of the most interesting experiments was a case 
work class composed of the more intelligent English 
speaking women. The director taught them elemen- 
tary case work principles and gave them information 
as to the use of community resources, such as the loca- 
tion and function of medical agencies, the obtaining of 
work permits, and so on. Members of this group ap- 
plied their knowledge to practical purposes in persuad- 
ing neighbors to take advantage of needed hospital or 
sanitarium care. One mother who had had an al- 


lowance from the Family Welfare Association and 
was somewhat dissatisfied at its withdrawal asked to 
have her own case discussed in the class. The policy 
of the Association was upheld and endorsed by the 


group. 

A library and reading room for boys and girls, Girl 
Reserves, clubs, a kindergarten when the public schools 
— temporarily inadequate, carried on more or less 

y volunteer workers, the responsibility for keeping 
the building and yard in good condition assumed by 
the neighborhood mothers-—all helped in promoting 
neighborly participation in the activities of the district. 

The director also found time for more general educa- 
tional work. She visited the stores, factories, schools 
and churches and in each instance explained the pro- 
gram of the Neighborhood House and the work of the 
Family Welfare Association. 


All these ventures grew out of the case 
work. After all, one does not do case work 
in a vacuum. Part of the case work task 
must be the creating of an environment 
favorable to case work. Whether the family 
agency shall stimulate activities based on 
the knowledge gleaned from its contacts 
with families or whether it shall itself under- 
take from time to time some of these activi- 
ties must be determined by local conditions. 
There must be care to attain the happy 
mean between scattering the energies of the 
society to the detriment of all concerned, 
and making the most of contacts already 
established; and there must always be, of 
course, an appreciation of the essential im- 
portance of case work under the supervision 
of a well trained worker. 
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EDITORIAL 


AST year, you may remember, THE 
FAMILY ventured forth upon a 


Voyage of Discovery in an effort to 
find out whether family case workers have 
any accepted code of ethics and, if so, what 
it is. We didn’t reach our El Dorado, but 
we did discover that family case workers— 
and other social workers also, we imagine— 
need to do a lot more thinking together 
on this particular subject of professional 
ethics. That is why we hail with delight 
the announcement that the American Asso- 
ciation for Organizing Family Social Work 
is to devote one of its meetings at Washing- 
ton (Wednesday, May 23d, 2:30 P. M.) 
to a discussion of a Code of Ethics. There 
are to be no speeches, we understand; but 
an experimental draft of a code which has 
been drawn up and circulated among social 
case workers will be used as a point of 
departure for the discussion. We have a 
feeling that we shall have to steer the course 
of our Voyage of Discovery to that particular 
meeting. . 

Of course every family social worker 
who attends the National Conference will 
be present and will participate in this first 
attempt to pool our thinking. 





Discussion, rather than listening to 


speeches, is to be the order of the day for all 
the meetings of the American Association 


this year. For once we hope no one will go 


away with the plaint, “I didn’t have a chance’ 


to give my point of view.” 

The general session on Wednesday, May 
16th, at 10:30 will present The Message 
of Family Social Work. David Holbrook 
will speak for the American Association 
in its relation to its member societies, and 
four family social workers—Linton Swift, 
Gertrude Vaile, Karl de Schweinitz and 
Irene Liggett—will speak for the societies, 
On Thursday, May 17th, at 2:30 there is 
to be a discussion of Staff Development 
with Stockton Raymond and Marjory 
Warren to set the ball rolling. What is the 
responsibility of a family society for the 
development of its staff? And (more im- 
portant still) how is that responsibility to 
be met? The problem of staff representation 
on boards of directors and of staff participa- 
tion in the shaping of policies will, we hope, 
find at least a tentative solution. 

At the meeting on Tuesday, May 22d, 
at 2:30, the relations of parents and children 
in the family circle will be discussed from 
varying points of view. Edith Everett of the 
White-Williams Foundation, Philadelphia, 
will speak on Helping Fathers and Mothers 
to be Better Parents, and Helen Hanchette 
of Cleveland will tell The Story of a Child 
Study Committee—a true story of a com- 
mittee that really functions. 

For each of these meetings the program 
suggests a number of stimulating sub-topics. 
Anyone who wants a program in advance 
of the meetings may secure it by writing 
to Room 706, 130 East 22d Street, New 
York City. 


The July issue of THE FAMILY will, 
as usual, be devoted to the meetings of the 
National Conference. We plan to offer our 
readers outstanding papers, particularly in 
relation to case work problems. In addition 
we are enlisting the services of a corps of 
volunteer reporters who will give first hand 
impressions of the various meetings of the 
Conference and of kindred groups. Ad- 
vance orders can be placed at the FAMILY 
desk at Washington. 
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A destructive force accomplishes so much with such 
finality in an instant. A constructive force, in con- 
trast, works against odds, works with infinite pa- 
tience with treacherous elements on every hand. 
Frances Lester WARNER 








A FIGHT FOR HEALTH 


HE man was of German birth and 
T parentage and perhaps somewhat 

stubborn. After passing through the 
public schools he became a skilled workman 
in a roller bearing plant—this in spite of 
the fact that one of his legs was shorter 
than the other, a physical handicap caused 
by an abscess on the hip bone. He was a 
young man of splendid determination and 
intelligence, frank and open in stating his 
views, proud in the fact that he was able to 
provide adequately for his wife and five 
children. 

Three years prior to the time that the 
family became known to the family agency 
he developed tuberculosis. His father and 
mother and two sisters had all died of the 
disease; one brother was in a government 
sanatorium, and another, of low mentality 
and with a speech defect, was in delicate 
health. The medical social service depart- 
ment of the hospital in which the man was 
being treated told him time and time again 
that he should go to a sanatorium; that he 
owed it to himself to have proper care and 
that he was under obligations to protect 
his family and the community. While he 
acknowledged the wisdom of his advisers, 
the arguments presented did not overcome 
his own objections—which were not dis- 
covered until later. So he had intermittent 
treatment at the hospital, working at the 
plant whenever possible, constantly losing 
ground physically. After three years of 


this desperate fighting against the inevitable 
he finally broke down and could not return 
to work. His fellow workmen and his fore- 
man, with whom he stood in high esteem, 
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collected funds for him, rather generously 
at first but gradually growing less, owing 
to the shutting down of the plant and the 
moving away of his friends. The church, 
also appreciative of the family’s worth, 
gave assistance but soon had to reduce its 
contribution because of the pressure of 
the general unemployment situation. 

It was then that the family agency was 
called in by the state clinic. The visitor 
found the man to be thoroughly instructed 
concerning the disease; he appeared to be 
taking all possible precaution to protect 
his family. A good deal of his time was 
spent sitting in a straight chair on the porch 
of the little house—one of a row known as 
“bed bug row” in the neighborhood. The 
street was a thoroughfare for trucks running 
from the railroad to the ball bearing plant. 
The power house stood directly back of the 
house and the noise and vibration of the 
thumping, heaving machinery was disturb- 
ing, at times nerve racking. In this smoke- 
laden, dusty, noisy, unclean atmosphere the 
man was fighting his battle. 

The wife also was of German parentage 
but of American birth. She had done very 
well in the parochial school, then assisted her 
mother, a boarding-house keeper, and never 
did any work outside of the home, nor did 
she know what it meant to earn money 
through her own efforts. She married 
against her mother’s wishes. The elderly 
woman was keen, independent and efficient 
and did not see very much happiness ahead 
for her daughter if she married a young man 
whose family was tuberculous. Moreover, 
the mother’s temperament clashed with 
that of the equally keen and independent 
young man, and when the daughter insisted 
on marrying him, the strained relationship 
soon turned into something akin to active 
enmity. The wife was a peace-loving person 
and had a difficult time keeping her balance 
between her mother’s interference and her 
husband’s disdain. When he finally could 
no longer provide, what little assistance 
her mother gave was given grudgingly and 
with vicious reproaches. 

The five children were attractive young- 
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sters but at the time of the first contact 
with the society they were listless, shy, 
and two of them retarded in school so that 
there was a question as to their mental 
equipment. They seemed to be well cared 
for, however, their clothing neat and clean. 
There was evidence that much time had 
been given to mending and making over. 
The relationship between the parents and 
children was noticeably pleasant; perhaps 
the mother was too gentle with them. 

The visitor perceived that there were 
several tasks to be performed in_ this 
family: First of all, the man must be given 
an opportunity to tell his side of the story 
to someone who would not block him with 
the professional arguments gone over so 
often before. Second, a way must be found 
to let him see his objections in their true 
significance and to break them down with 
propositions reasonable and attractive to 
him. In the third place, the children needed 
attention; medical and psychological advice 
should be sought in order to bring them up 
to par physically and mentally. Fourth, 
adequate relief and better living conditions 
must be provided to prevent the still further 
depletion of the family’s health. Fifth, 
a better relationship should be established 
between the man and his mother-in-law. 
And last, the woman would have to be 
brought gradually to the point where she 
would wish to develop within herself a sense 
of . responsibility, of independence, and 
achievement utterly undeveloped in her 
earlier life under the restraint of the over- 
bearing mother. 

It did not take long to help the man clear 
his mind of the oppressing obstacles. His 
reasons for not wanting to go to the sanato- 
rium were: (1) He had never known of any 
one being cured there; he had heard of un- 
pleasant treatment; friends had told him of 
patients who had come home only to die; 
he had a mental picture of caskets piled up 
at the railroad station. (2) He feared that 


what little support his family was now 
receiving from friends would cease as soon 
as he was no longer there to cultivate their 
interest. And (3) he feared his mother-in- 


law; he knew that her scheme was to take 
her daughter and the children back to her 
home—perhaps placing some of the children 
in an institution—and to let the daughter 
do the housework in return for food and 
shelter. The man knew that his wife would 
be little more than a domestic and that every 
bit of freedom would be taken from her and 
the children. He could not bear the thought. 

There was a fourth consideration, per- 
haps not so clear to the man himself, but 
practically the motive power in all his 
reasoning. He had always been the head 
of the house, the provider, the one to make 
decisions, to direct and lead his family, the 
one who had the responsibility and the 
strength to face and fight his own battles— 
and he wanted to remain the head. This 
became very evident to the visitor even in 
her first interview and all through the later 
treatment she made definite effort to respect 
and preserve the man’s dignity. 

The first move, then, was to break down 
the man’s physical objection to the sana- 
torium. The visitor planned a trip to the 
institution and invited the man to accom- 
pany her and see for himself how the place 
was conducted, whether the patients were 
comfortable, and whether the caskets were 
so very much in evidence. When she found 
that he would perhaps consider going to a 
sanatorium in another part of the state, she 
made every effort to have him admitted 
there—although these efforts proved fruit- 
less. This she did to demonstrate to him 
that force was not being used and that his 
preference was not being cast aside as a 
piece of obstinacy. When he found that he 
was left free to decide, he consented to go 
to the sanatorium first suggested and re- 
gistered with the state clinic. 

The question of support for the family 
during his absence was concretely and im- 
mediately settled by adequate relief. The 
visitor took pains to be patient about leading 
the woman to be frank about her expendi- 
tures. She was reserved and shy, to the 
point of embarrassment at first, and her 
tendency was to assure the visitor that she 
had “plenty to get along with,” when as 
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a matter of fact she might not have. Her 
husband knew her well enough to be sure 
that she would always act that way and 
therefore he was afraid to leave things to 
her. The visitor was business-like in ex- 
plaining the agency’s budget system and 
pointed out that it would be in no way 
profitable to the family, community or 
state, to let the children go undernourished. 
The method appealed to the man; he too 
was business-like. 

The man’s final objection, the mother-in- 
law question, was not so easily overcome. 
The wife was ever trying to excuse her 
mother without irritating her husband and 
she did not like the visitor’s plan to see 
her mother. She rather thought that this 
would only stir up more trouble. Both of 
them were led to agree, however, that if 
the man’s objection to her mother was to be 
considered, the visitor would have to hear 
both sides of the story. So the interview 
with the mother did take place and it was 
found that under her fiery exterior she had 
a rather warm heart. Her real resentment 
had been due to the fact that her daughter’s 
marriage had robbed her of an efficient and 
inexpensive servant. She gave every evi- 
dence of placing money and the power to 
earn money above everything else, this 
probably being her defense against her 
own growing conviction that she was getting 
old and would soon no longer be able to 
be so magnificently independent. She 
had been very eager to have her son-in-law 
disposed of in a sanatorium and when she 
was told that he would probably go, she 
softened. The visitor advised her, however, 
that the family would be kept together 
during his absence—and this did not please 
her quite so much. When the visitor re- 
turned to the family and told the man that 
she saw no good reason for breaking up the 
family during his contemplated absence, he 
seemed to arrive at the place where he could 
really project his plans beyond that period. 

The work with the children was quickly 
done. The state clinic had examined and 
listed them for a preventorium. With their 
poor physical heredity and the equally poor 


home environment, from the point of view 
of health they stood but little chance, the 
physician said, of growing into vigorous 
manhood and womanhood. Two of the 
boys were placed in the care of a psychologist 
who diagnosed their retardation as resulting 
from lack of nourishment, exercise and 
wholesome surroundings. For two months 
they attended the teaching clinic of the 
psychological laboratory of the university, 
and under this treatment, aided by the 
better nourishment they were getting, 
their condition improved rapidly. Tonsils 
and adenoids were removed and glasses 
provided. The care the children were 
receiving acted as a further stimulus to 
the man to make plans even subsequent 
to his contemplated stay in the sanatorium. 
The visitor’s suggestion that the whole 
family would be better off in the country 
than in the crowded city, gave him courage 
to tell of his own cherished dream that 
he might some day have a little home in 
the country where he could raise chickens, 
vegetables and fruit at a profit. 

Now it came time for him to go to the 
sanatorium. The visitor accompanied him 
there to cheer him through the ordeal of 
leaving home. Early letters from him told 
that he was satisfied with conditions and 
content to be where he was. 

Shortly after his departure the summons 
came for some of the children to go to the 
preventorium, but coincidental with this 
came an opportunity for the wife and chil- 
dren to occupy a cottage on a large estate 
in the suburbs. The visitor cancelled the 
reservations in the preventorium, wrote 
the man of the new opportunity, tried to 
enthuse the wife about life in the open, and 
left it to them to decide whether or not 
they would go. They did accept, and were 
moved out—and then came the woman’s 
first violent reaction. It so happened that 
a much cherished player-piano was too 
large to be carried through doors or windows 
into the cottage; there was no choice but 
to put it in storage. The pedaling and per- 
haps the mechanical music itself had been 
a great joy to the woman and she felt she 
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could not do without it. Moreover, proba- 
bly for the first time in her life she was left 
alone with the imposing beauty of nature— 
she who had never stood alone anywhere— 
and she was overwhelmed and miserable. 
Her one desire was to get back to the city 
street, with all its dust and noise and un- 
attractiveness, just so that she would be 
with people and hear the familiar noises 
of civilization. The visitor gave her enough 
time to get over this first outburst alone 
although she realized the seriousness of 
it in view of the woman’s phlegmatic and 
easy-going state of mind. A few days later 
she went out to visit the family and found 
the little house in perfect order and the 
woman restored to her usual good nature. 
The children were playing in the garden 
and the visitor gave them every opportunity 
to point out to her the wonders of the place. 
Then she took the woman for a walk, 
talked with her, and introduced her to the 
nearest neighbor. This visit was followed 
by letters, both to the man and woman, 
always dwelling on the loveliness of the 
outdoor life, the constantly improving 
health of the children, the preparation for 
the time when the husband would return 
from the sanatorium and they would all 
be together again in a little home of their 
own. The visitor made it a point to keep 
the man constantly and closely informed of 
all the doings of the family. 

At the end of four months the man wanted 
to come home, and just then the woman 
was faced with another crisis. The cottage 
that she and the children had been occupy- 
ing was given rent free by a benevolent 
individual. Suddenly, without any an- 
nouncement to the visitor, he notified the 
woman that the water supply would have 
to be cut off and she must move. This order 
was accompanied by a sharp reminder that 
quite a nice amount of rent money might 
have been collected if she had not occupied 
the cottage. The visitor helped the woman 
to localize her hurt and kept her from react- 
ing resentfully toward the whole plan of 
living in the country. Nevertheless, the 


need of having her husband with her became 


more and more poignant and she wrotehimso, 


It was of course necessary to find another | 


home for the family immediately. There 
was a two hundred dollar share in his 
mother’s estate still due the man, which 
was kindly advanced by his attorney, and 
a small house, newly built, was purchased 
in an ideal locality on dry soil, among pine 
trees. Every detail of the pending purchase, 
of the house itself, the vicinity, the possible 
opportunities for work when his _ health 
would permit—all these things were care- 
fully written to the man, letting him hold 
on all the time to the belief that he was to 
make the final decisions and that his consent 
was necessary to every transaction. The 
physicians had wanted him to remain a 
few months longer at the sanatorium, but 
the lure of the new home, the realization 
of the new responsibilities, and an over- 
whelming need to be with his family (a need 
he had been fighting bravely), made the 
doctor decide that more harm probably 
would be done by keeping him at the sana- 
torium than by letting him follow his wishes 
and thus keeping his interest alive. 

So he came home, and his joy and amaze- 
ment at seeing the children and his wife 
in so much better health than he had imag- 
ined possible, were marvelous. The children, 
though giving no great promise of high 
scholarship, were rapidly catching up to 
their normal school grades; they returned 
to the city clinic for health supervision and 
were found to have gained splendidly; 
there was no trace of the former symptoms 
of tuberculosis; their sluggishness had 
vanished and the four boys were developing 
by leaps and bounds into normal and 
naughty youngsters. They learned to 
enjoy the freedom of the outdoors, they 
played ball and swam, went tramping and 
generally did the things all boys do. 

With the woman, the visitor’s work was 
not so readily accomplished. It took many 
letters, many visits, many gentle reminders 
to make her direct her energy into definite 
channels of personal accomplishment. The 
most important victory won was that she 
learned to love the country and said that 
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she would never want to live in the city 
again. She showed real appreciation of what 
it was doing for her and the family—and 
this perhaps was all that should have been 
expected of her during the first year. It 
was a tremendous thing for her to acquire 
new habits and to enjoy them. It was 
equally hard for her to make the first 
effort toearn money. She had never worked 
for any one before, and it called for a 
great amount of tact and patience to per- 
suade her to go to other women’s homes to 
work. Fortunately she fell into the hands 
of kindly people and this helped matters 
a great deal. On the question of diet for 
the children and herself, and on disciplin- 
ing the youngsters, a good deal of time was 
spent, ever pushing nearer and nearer to 
the woman the load of responsibility that 
she must later assume. 

The final bit of work so necessary in this 
family was the cultivation of the grand- 
mother’s attitude. She was moved to set 
aside some of her grimness when she was 
made to see that her son-in-law had a greater 
claim to her pity than to her disapproval— 
and so when Christmas came and he was 
still in the sanatorium, she sent him a gift. 
She has continued to help provide clothing 
for the children. 


And now the family is still in the country, 
the man busy with his chickens and garden, 
and while the question of his health remains 
a precarious one, the physician at the 
clinic wants him to remain where he is, 
sleeping outdoors and resting whenever he 
feels the need. There is every hope to 
expect full health and strength in the future 
for the children. 


Was the visitor’s method in removing the 
man’s objections exceptional in that she 
valued their import and met them with 
effectiveness? 

Was she doing the unusual thing by 
putting the family on an adequate budget 
practically from the very first, or did she 
see that there was no other way to gain the 
point she had in view, and therefore did it? 

Was her move to transplant a city bred 
family to the country an unorthodox one, 
straining the woman’s adaptability to the 
very limit? Or had she studied her indi- 
viduals so well that she knew she was not 
taking too great a risk in helping them all 
to make the much needed adjustment? 

Was the buying of the house an unusual 
procedure, or was it done because the 
attending circumstances were such that 
there was no other feasible plan? 





A PROBLEM CLINIC IN ITS RELATION 
TO THE SCHOOLS 


KATHLEEN ORMSBY 
Social Service Department, Neurological Institute, New York City 


ment of the New York Neurological 

Institute, in connection with the clinic 
for children held by Dr. Sanger Brown, 
2d, has inevitably brought the social worker 
to the door of the school. This clinic might 
be termed a behavior clinic, a habit clinic, 
or a clinic for the treatment of the func- 
tional neuroses of childhood. Terms differ. 
In these 100 per cent days, when classes 
compete with each other for 100 per cent 
attendance, 100 per cent teeth or Red 
Cross membership, teachers have doubtless 
dreamed of classes of perfectly well behaved 


ic work of the Social Service Depart- 


children. While such clinics as these do not 
yet claim to make all children 100 per cent 
perfect in deportment, their value is being 
recognized by public schools, and more and 
more the schools are sending nervous, in- 
efficient and uncontrolled children to them. 
We must have better co-operation between 
clinic and schools for truly preventive 
work in order to effect early in the child’s 
school life the minor adjustments which may 
make unnecessary the treatment of more 
serious mental and nervous disorders in 
later life. 

We do not disregard the importance of 
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other relationships in a child’s life—his 
relation to his family, home surroundings, 
church or play, when we recognize the school 
both as a cause of some of the maladjust- 
ments of children and also as an invaluable 
therapeutic agent in their cure. The social 
service worker has called at the school, not 
only to obtain information bearing on each 
client under care, but also to interpret to 
the school the recommendations made by 
the psychiatrist for the child’s well-being. 
The fact that for years teachers have 
dealt skillfully with the refractory child 
does not lessen the value of the contribu- 
tion which the psychiatric clinic can make. 

There is a regular routine for each child 
who comes to the clinic, comprising a study 
of his physical and mental condition and 
of his environment: a complete physical 
and neurological examination, a psycho- 
metric test, a Wassermann test and other 
laboratory work when necessary, a home 
visit by the social worker to secure family 
history and a school visit to secure school 
records. With this material at hand, the 
psychiatrist examines the child, consults 
with the relatives and the social worker, 
and makes his recommendations. Fre- 
quently a difficult or nervous child will be 
asked to report weekly to the psychiatrist 
for advice and encouragement, according 
to his individual needs. In the meantime, 
the social worker must bring to bear on the 
situation her knowledge of the community 
resources and her knowledge of mental 
hygiene, with the advice of the psychiatrist. 

A teacher, with her problems of group 
discipline and group teaching, cannot always, 
as the clinic can, view the child’s diffi- 
culties from every angle, but the social 
worker should not think that she can work 
miracles simply by presenting “the~ psy- 
chiatric point of view.”” She should endeavor 
rather to pool the knowledge of the school 
and of the clinic to help work out the problem 
of the individual child. 


For instance, a little eight-year-old girl, unmanage- 
able at home, had a habit of fainting whenever she 
was annoyed. At the beginning of a new school term, 
the poor f worker called on the teacher and advised 


her to pay no attention if the child should faint. Thus 


prepared, when the event occurred, the teacher acted 


as if nothing had happened. The little girl recovered. 


in a few moments and since then has made no further 
attempts to startle the class. 


A second child, a pale, quiet, nine-year-old girl, 
was brought to the doctor by her foster mother, who 
found the child’s untruthfulness, disobedience and 
petty stealing very hard to bear. The foster mother 
was sentimentally attached to the child but unusually 
severe, although she would not have believed this had 
she been told. The child was being given strict relj- 
gious training with emphasis on the penalties of sin 
and was even threatened with the loss of her foster 
home, if she did not do better. There were school 
difficulties as well. She could not do arithmetic and 
was reported by her teacher as untidy, “sneaky,” 
and talkative. The doctor felt that too much pressure 
had been put upon the child and advised a talk between 
teacher and social worker to see if the pressure could 
not be lessened in the schoolroom at least. The social 
worker found that the mother had had a long standing 
acquaintance with the teacher and that both were 
firmly convinced that “if you are born bad, environ- 
ment is going to have no effect.” The teacher argued 
that the child’s poor heredity must inevitably over- 
come the effects of a good home. The social worker 
tried to combat this rigid attitude by showing that 
the child had not yet been in a thoroughly good envi- 
ronment. The mental hygiene point of view would be 
to think that, no matter what her heredity, this little 
girl had good chances of improvement, if people would 
have a little faith in her. Only harm can result from 
making a child believe that she is and always will be 
bad. At the close of the conversation, the teacher 
admitted that she had doubtless been taking a very 
pessimistic view of the child’s possibilities and agreed 
to try to be less severe for a while. A subsequent visit 
showed improvement in the school situation. 


It is just this relationship between teacher 
and pupil that can sometimes be improved 
by the entrance upon the scene of an im- 
partial third person. 


A boy of twelve, normal mentally and to all appear- 
ances, was felt by the school to merit dismissal, but 
when the pie was opened, all that the boy was doing 
was fidgeting in his seat, rolling pencils, and tapping 
with a ruler on the desk to pass the time away. When 
the teacher was informed that this was not malicious 
mischief but a nervous habit, she became more patient 
and before long the trouble ceased. 


In another case of the same kind, the mother brought 
the good news from the doctor to the teacher that her 
boy was “not naughty but nervous” before the social 
worker had time to appear at the school. When the 
social worker arrived the boy had already stopped mak- 
ing faces, and was no longer talking and twisting in his 
seat, and the teacher herself said she had stopped 
“nagging.” 


Another type of adjustment which the 
social worker consciously undertakes at 
times is to secure a change of teacher. 


One east side boy of thirteen had been frequently 
truant throughout a whole term. Evidently the ta 
root of the difficulty lay in the mutual inability of 
boy and teacher to get on together. The home in 4 
congested neighborhood was a very ape one for 
the boy. He had a nervously unstable mother taken 
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up with her own ailments. To the school, then, one 
looked for help. Although the boy was of only moderate 
intelligence, he was promoted on trial and the worker 
had a long conference with the new teacher. This 
teacher was willing to give him a chance and began 
by making him responsible for various classroom duties 
of which he became very proud. He developed a habit 
of perfect attendance, passed into the next grade and 
thence into the working world. 


Still another boy, sent to the clinic on account of 
attacks of dizziness, trembling and phobias, was 
designated at school as “the worst pest in the class.” 
With a new teacher, the report was metamorphized 
into “manly and well-behaved.” The psychiatrist 
brought out the fact that,the symptoms had started 
after a reprimand for a poor lesson from the Rabbi 
at the synagogue. The doctor’s summary read: 
“This struck deep into his soul and he has been de- 
pressed and melancholy and has manufactured physical 
symptoms ever since. It is quite easy now for him to 
embark upon a career of nervous invalidism, shaping 
all his fears to some physical disorder.” This was the 
report which the worker took to the school. Because 
of its seriousness, she made a point of visiting the school 
whenever the boy went into a new class. His last teacher 
said, “The boy is a baby who hides behind his mother’s 
back.” The mother reported that in the lower grades 
the boy had had the same teacher and when he heard 
that he was to enter her class he began to worry forth- 
with. A better understanding of the boy grew out of 
the conference of teacher and social worker and he 
survived the term and graduated with his class. 


Transfer to some special class is another 
adjustment sought in the public schools. 
Feeble-minded children, whose nervous 
symptoms are caused by their inadequacy 
for the tasks of the average child, are 
referred to the Department of Ungraded 
Classes. An epileptic, emotionally unstable 
child, thought to be defective until his 
very poor vision was discovered, was referred 
to a Sight Conservation Class. 

Sometimes a more drastic change is 
necessary for a satisfactory school adjust- 
ment. Here a knowledge of special schools 
is essential. Some children, unfit for un- 
graded classes or living under poor condi- 
tions at home, have to be sent to schools 
for the feeble-minded. Some exceptionally 
bright children need special school care. 


The boy with the highest intelligence quotient (I. 
Q. 162) had a pronounced defect in muscular co-ordina- 
tion, and a total disinclination to play with other boys. 
He was placed in a well-known private school for chil- 
dren of exceptional ability, where he was given school 
work equal to his intelligence and some handwork, 
= where he received encouragement in play with other 

ys. 

Another boy, after much study and debate, with 
the co-operation of his family was taken into the 
Children’s Court and sent from there to a correctional 
school for six months. His family placed so high a 
value on his improvement in health and behavior there 
that an extension of his time was secured. 


Another boy, whose stealing episodes lasted several 
years, was placed in a Farm School when home super- 
vision failed, his parents paying $20 a month. The 
boy’s stealing proclivities have now given way to an 
intense interest in farm animals and farm activities. 


Another boy had puzzled and distressed his parents 
and teachers because he did not learn in school. He 
had spent three terms in one grade, despite the fact 
that he tested up to normal in the psychological exami- 
nation. On the advice of the psychiatrist he was 
taken out of public school and sent to a private day 
school. Again he failed. The same word always came 
from his teachers that the boy could do excellent work 
when he concentrated but that his powers of applica- 
tion were extremely limited. The psychiatrist at- 
tributed his lack of concentration to the fact that the 
child two or three years before had been seriously ill 
and had not yet a sufficiently strong nervous system 
to stand the strain of school work. In addition, the 
home discipline was inadequate and there was friction 
between the parents. What the boy needed was a home 
with good moral tone and discipline, a daily health 
régime, and special tutoring to suit his peculiar mental 
and physical needs. An exceptional opportunity was 
opened to the boy when an arrangement was made for 
him to enter a private school in the country at a very 
greatly reduced rate and within the means of his family. 
This school, conducted by men of fine ability, stands 
for the best American traditions and for the upbuilding 
of character. In the three months that the boy has 
been at the school he has been successful in scholarship 
and incidentally in athletics as well. 


Lastly, a School for the Deaf and Dumb was the 
solution of the problem of a sturdy little six-year-old 
boy, who screamed, kicked, bit and scratched. 


Negative school adjustments one might 
term those efforts made to keep children 
out of school on the doctor’s advice. 


A thirteen-year-old girl, about to graduate from a 
parochial school, developed a serious depression. When 
approached in the home by the school authorities, who 
wished her to return to school, she became very much 
agitated. ‘To safeguard her from further emotional 
upsets, a recommendation was made by the doctor 
that her health would warrant a year’s absence. 

Again, a very nervous, fidgety boy of eight, who had 
become a trial to his teacher, was taken out of school, 
kept in the fresh air for a term, and then sent to the 
country for the summer. 


Another boy had been slated for the truant school 
by his teacher. The distressed mother countered by 
sending him to the hospital for a mental examination. 
The psychiatrist placed the whole responsibility for his 
conduct on the boy’s own shoulders and arranged for 
him to call at the clinic every week or two for a while. 
The social worker persuaded the school authorities 
to permit the psychiatrist to try out his plan with the 
boy and all went well. 


The study during the past year of the 
school resources in the community and in 
the surrounding country has given the 
social service department a fairly good 
working knowledge of the present personnel 
of many of the schools and the type of 
training they afford. On the whole the 


schools have been remarkably co-operative 
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and have welcomed the assistance of the 
social worker. The workers endeavor to 
keep informed regarding schools for sub- 
normal children, both public and private, 
evening schools, vocational schools, private 
day schools, schools for the under-privileged 
boy, correctional schools, schools for the 
handicapped, expensive schools, and, es- 
pecially, inexpensive schools, city schools 
and country schools. While school needs 
often have to be worked out individually, 
it is one step nearer to efficiency to know 
as much as possible about what is available. 
The department is virtually conducting a 
perpetual campaign for the acquirement of 
timely knowledge by means of correspond- 
ence with schools already known or as yet 


unknown, by study of catalogues, visits 
to schools within hailing distance, interviews 
with school officials in the city, or special con- 
ferences with national school organizations, 

The school influence is, as we have pre- 
viously said, not the only one. We cannot 
measure the success or failure of this clinic 
for problem children entirely in terms of the 
school results, yet we can say at least that 
many adjustments have been made, and 
many of these were due to the co-operative 
efforts of school and clinic. When all is 
said and done, human adjustments are to 
a large extent incommensurable. Yet may 
we hope that we have been fitting some juve- 
nile square pegs into the best possible square 
holes. 








THE GIRL SPEAKS 


ES, I had a birthday last week. I’m 
Y 23—that’s pretty old for a girl, isn’t 

it? and I’ll be 24, 25, 26, right away. 
It’s a long time now since I first saw you, 
six—seven years, isn’t it? I guess. 

What a crazy girl I was! The more 
Miss Stone would do for me, the more dis- 
contented I was, and then when I went to 
work, it was just as bad. First I wanted to 
do housework, and then go into the factory 
again, and then back to housework— 
nothing would suit me, and stubborn—think 
how stubborn I was not to know that if 
you were sent for to go to court, you had 
to go! You remember that first day, the 
court sent for you to take me, and I wasn’t 
there. I’d just walked off and gone down 
to the beach for the day. Remember how 
I looked when the officer found me and 
brought me in? Remember I had on a 
bright pink smock and hat, pink silk stock- 
ings without any feet, and white shoes. 
These were all the street clothes I had. 
When they got dirty, I had to take them 
off and wash them out. These clothes 
they’re wearing now are funny, ain’t they, 
with the long feathers hanging down your 
back. Not many people can wear them and 
look right. Most people look crazy in 


’em. My aunt says to me, “The plainer you 


do your hair, and the plainer you dress, 
the nicer you look,” and I guess that’s so. 

Yes, it’s two years I’ve been working at 
the S— factory, and a year come Good 
Friday, I’ve been living at the Girls’ Club. 
Now I’ve got a kid, only 17, for a room- 
mate, we have quite nice times together. 
She plays the piano, and we go down to 
the parlor and play and sing. But, I don’t 
know what’s the matter with me, I’m 
melancholy. Lots of times I could cry and 
cry. I’m melancholy all the time. Some- 
times I think I'll tell my story right out 
before all the 200 girls and everybody, and 
then I wouldn’t have anything more to 
worry over. My, wouldn’t they be sur- 
prised! And the matrons—they all think 
I’m so good, trying to keep the rules and 
in on time, they think a lot of me. And 
where I work! My! They wouldn’t 
know what to make of it, where I work. 
They think I’m that steady—they think 
I’m just right. 

Everything you’ve done for me has been 
all right, except though your telling my 
father. I learnt my manners where you 
put me, and I know now that nothing could 
have been said or done different, there or 
at the housework place I was in, to keep 
me from getting into trouble afterwards. 
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[ was just crazy, that’s all there was to it— 
| was just crazy. But I think it would have 
been better if you hadn’t told my father, 
when I got into trouble. You know I was 
away from home a year that time I was 
put away, and he never came to see me, and 
] think, if you hadn’t gone out with me that 
night, and told him, when I was afraid to, 
things would have been better. My aunt 
said she would have shielded me. If I had 
had a mother, it would have been different. 
Women aren’t so hard on you. Men have 
it too easy themselves. I know you meant 
all right, and I’m not blaming you for it, 
but I think if I had gone back after it was 
all over, he needn’t ever have known about 
it, and perhaps he would have let me take 
Totty to board, and never guessed who she 
was, or perhaps if he’d heard about it 
afterwards, and seen I was all right, he 
wouldn’t have been so mad. I often think 
that. I don’t blame you, but I think it 
would have been better that way. 

You know, Totty’s four now, Miss Gra- 
ham, and the cutest thing you ever saw. 
She talks all the time. She’s always talk- 
ing about God. She'll say to me, “God 
won’t love you, Nellie, if you do that.” 
I took her to see Miss Stone. She and her 
mother were just crazy about her. My 
aunt’s awfully fond of her and so are my 
cousins. They’re good about the board. 
When I had that bad cold and was sick, they 
gave me two or three weeks to make up the 
board in. When Aunt Nora had her, Aunt 
Katy guessed she wasn’t just a boarding 
baby, she thought she was my cousin 
Joseph’s baby, and that Aunt Nora was just 
shielding him, and she used to say, “There’s 
something in that baby’s blood that draws 
me.” She’s awfully cute. People are 
always giving her money, and my aunt 
wants to put it in the bank. She says, 
“You know it’s bad luck to take a baby’s 
money,” but she doesn’t know what name 
to put it in under. 

At the party my aunt had (they ran the 
party for my cousin before he went to 
California) Totty never left me for a minute, 
she just ran round with me the whole 


evening. You’d know there was something 
between us, just to see us together. Some- 
body said to her, “Is that your mother, 
Totty?” And she said, “No, it’s my 
sister.” But she feels for me the way no 
sister ever did. 

My Aunt Katy took her out to see my 
father, and he knew her. First he said to 
my aunt, “Whose little boy’s that you’ve 
got,” and she said, “It’s no little boy, this 
is a little girl.” Totty looked at him and 
said, “Are you Nellie Saunders’ father?” 
and he said, “‘ Yes,” and she said, “Do you 
like Nellie Saunders? I like Nellie 
Saunders,” but I don’t think my father 
heard, he didn’t say anything anyway, but 
he told my aunt he knew right away who 
she was from her face. “That’s Nellie’s 
face,” he said. I’ve been to see my father 
twice this winter. He’s treated me all 
right, even if he did turn me out of the 
house that night. He told my aunt he 
thought I was looking thin, wondered if 
I had enough to eat. Of course I do, the 
food is fine for what you pay. Yes, the 
story I told you about the man was not 
true, I thought if I put it on a soldier, you 
would never find out. Nobody knows, and 
I am never going to tell. 

Yes, I’m all right now, but still I am 
melancholy. I’m worrying, that’s what I 
am. I’ve a friend, who my aunt likes fine. 
I saw him first when he came out to see 
one of the other girls at a party at the Girls’ 
Club, and she introduced us, and he was 
so quiet, I thought what an awful quiet 
fellow he was, but when he was going, he 
asked could he come again, and I said, I 
didn’t mind, and he’s been coming ever 
since. He’s 26, and lives around alone the 
way I do. He’s been a porter at Nichol’s 
store for three years. Do you remember— 
you took me to lunch at Nichol’s one day? 
So when I found he was working there, I 
told him I had lunch there one day with a 
friend, and he said, “My, you must have 
been living high.” You know, Miss Gra- 
ham, this winter they’ve asked thirty cents 
there just for a cup of chocolate! My aunt 
thinks he’s an awful nice steady fellow and 
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so does my uncle. He wants me to fix 
it up right after Easter, and my aunt says, 
“Why don’t you, you living alone and all,” 
but Miss Graham, it’s my conscience, it’s 
my conscience about Totty. My aunt 
says with her and all the four girls crazy 
about her, and all of them working, she'll 
never come to grief, and she won’t come 
back on me for board after I’m married, 
but it’s my conscience. 

I never can tell him, Miss Graham. You 
told me when I was going with that other 
fellow last year, that I ought to tell him, 
if I married him. I’ve asked my aunt what 
she thinks, and she says she’d never tell 
him, and the girls say they’d never tell 
either. My uncle says I ought to tell him. 
Me being so near by, it would be sure to 
get out some day. My aunt said, “Ask 
your minister,” so I asked my minister, 
and he said, “Would he have to support 
her,” and I said “No, my aunt said she’d 
never come back on me for board, and me 
married,” and my minister said, ‘Well, 
I wouldn’t tell him then,” and I said, “‘ Well, 
suppose he finds out about it, and asks 
me?’ You know, Miss Graham, I never 
could lie, not if I was right there, and he 
faced me with it. But you know, people 


don’t feel the same way about it, Miss . 
’ 


Graham, it’s the class they live in. Now 
you’d think you were bad, not to tell him. 
My class don’t feel that way—they think 
it’s something to hide. I figure it out this 
way—if I live with him ten years and make 
him a good wife, and he sees I’m true to 
him, and kept a good home for him, and 
then Totty gets in trouble and I have to 
tell, why then perhaps he'll overlook it, 
and it’ll come out all right. But if I tell 
him now! Oh, Miss Graham, the men don’t 
think much of a girl if they know she’s 
been round. Especially a fellow like him, 
he’s never been out much. They don’t 
know how to take it. You think I’m a 
good girl now, but he wouldn’t see it. You're 
a woman, and women are different. Id 
just be a bad woman to him. Of course, 
if I could only believe that I could tell 
him and he’d let me take Totty home to 
live with us, I’d never know another sad 
day in all my life. But if I marry and am 
happy, and Totty gets into trouble, what 
would I do? I couldn’t stand it. Um 
figuring it this way—that I will always 
keep track of her, and if she is in trouble, 
I'll tell him, and then if he throws me over, 
I will have Totty anyway. 








THE TIME TO PLAN IS NOW 


STOCKTON 


RAYMOND 


General Secretary, Boston Family Welfare Society 


to be issued by the Russell Sage 

Foundation, describes the emergency 
measures that were devised to deal with 
acute unemployment in fifteen representa- 
tive cities during the winter of 1921-1922. 
The investigation upon which the book is 
based was undertaken because of the lack 
of “objectively recorded experience” in 
dealing with widespread unemployment 
during the previous period of industrial 
depression. The book is a distinct con- 
tribution. For the first time, unemploy- 


Pr i Klein’s book,! just about 


'The Burden of Unemployment—A Study of Unem- 
ployment Relief Measures in Fifteen American Cities, 
1921-22: Philip Klein. Russell Sage Foundation, New 
York, 1923, 253 pp. . 


ment relief is described in action so com- 
prehensively that conclusions based upon 
critical analysis of the experience of a 
number of communities are justified. 
Unemployment, being an industrial and 
economic question, cannot be adequately 
dealt with on the basis of emergency relief. 
This Mr. Klein clearly recognizes, pointing 
out that his study was confined to emergency 
measures adopted by the particular commu- 
nities covered by his investigation. During 
the recent depression preventive measures 
have been considered, but with the return 
of prosperity interest in unemployment 
and its prevention has waned. Social 
agencies, besides focusing attention upon 
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emergency measures for the relief of un- 
employment, must insist upon the adoption 
of constructive measures for the preven- 
tion of unemployment. The committee 
appointed by Herbert Hoover, Secretary 
of Commerce, following the President’s 
unemployment conference, has recently made 
several constructive recommendations for 
controlling the industrial cycle, including 
the retardation of public work in time of 
prosperity. A commission on unemploy- 
ment reporting this winter to the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, proposes the follow- 
ing preventive measures: regularization of 
industry, depression reserve, planning and 
reserving public work, consolidating pur- 
chasing of public supplies, and the extension 
of the public employment service. Certainly 
it seems that in regulating the flow of 
immigration the industrial situation should 
be taken into account, and that unem- 
ployment insurance merits consideration. 
Here the experience of the past is of value. 
One of the important conclusions reached 
by Mr. Klein, as a result of his study, is 
that there should be in every community 
“some form of committee for the survey 
of local economic conditions under some 
such auspices as the council of social 
agencies, or in the absence of such an 
organization, under the auspices of a joint 
committee of interested organizations 
The continuous product of the work 
of such a committee would be of direct 
and invaluable service to emergency groups 
formed when the need arose.”” A number of 
valuable suggestions are made in regard 
to facts indicative of the industrial trend 
which could be secured by such a survey 
committee, and an entire chapter is devoted 
to “Statistical Indices Available in a 
Community.” Social workers, in dealing 
with individual families, stress the im- 
portance of knowing and facing the facts, 
and also of constructive planning in order 
to deal adequately with the problems 
involved. A competent survey committee 
would be useful in helping the community 
to face the facts regarding its industrial 
life, and in promoting community planning 


for the prevention of unemployment, as 
well as in planning emergency relief “when 
the need arose.” 

A second important recommendation 
concerns the formation of unemployment 
committees. Mr. Klein shows that some, 
at least, of the recommendations to local 
communities made by the President’s Con- 
ference on Unemployment failed to work 
out in practice. Apparently “responsibility 
for leadership” seldom “rested with the 
Mayor.” “An emergency committee repre- 
senting the various elements of the com- 
munity” was usually ineffective as a 
“basis of organization” and no such com- 
mittees attempted “to regularly publish 
the number dependent upon them for em- 
ployment and relief.” 

In suggesting a more effective plan, 
Mr. Klein says: 

With he first recognition that a period of distress 
may be upon the community, an unemployment com- 
mittee, representing service organizations, may be 
brought into being, begin its activities, pick up for 
discussion the findings and records of the continuous 
survey before mentioned, form its sub-committees, 
and proceed to quiet preparations for co-operative 
relationships with industrial plants, the press, municipal 
authorities and social agencies. . . . (Regarding 
administrative activities] except in quite small cities 
it does not seem that temporary unemployment com- 
mittees can successfully carry on administrative func- 
tions. . . [Such activities] are best carried on under 
the immediate supervision and management of some 
regularly functioning agency. 

The community organization suggested 
by Mr. Klein to deal with unemployment 
includes a third group to be responsible for 
“public education and support through 
publicity.” Here Mr. Klein sees “great 
potential usefulness of mayors’ committees 
and other representative public emergency 
committees.” He believes that the ap- 
pointment of such a committee should 
follow the preparatory activities of the 
survey committee and that its appointment 
should be so timed as to lead to the support 
by the community of the plans and ad- 
ministrative activities developed by the 
other groups. His suggestion raises a 


number of difficult questions. Can such a 
representative committee, appointed on a 
community-wide basis, escape the usual 
disadvantages of large representative com- 
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mittees? Would such a committee be 
competent to interpret to the public the 
facts regarding the unemployment situation 
and the plans being devised to meet it? 
Would not a sub-committee of the general 
unemployment committee representing ser- 
vice agencies be more likely to secure the 
desired results? The appointment of a 
mayor’s or other representative committee 
does no doubt tend to focus attention upon 
the unemployment situation. It is a 
serious question, however, whether or not 
such a committee should be entrusted with 
the difficult and sometimes delicate task 
of securing the publicity best adapted to 
the success of the program. 

Since work, of course, is the only remedy 
for unemployment, an “intensified em- 
ployment service” is an important part 
of the machinery necessary in order to 
deal with acute unemployment. Mr. Klein 
believes that wherever the existing public 
employment agency conforms to reasonable 
standards, employment activities during 
an emergency should be centered in it. This 
is in accordance with the general principle 
already quoted that administrative func- 
tions should be assumed by existing agencies. 
In Chicago the Illinois Free Public Em- 
ployment Service responded splendidly to 
the demands of the situation. When inac- 
tion by the public employment office forces 
the social agencies into the employment 
field, little is accomplished. However, in 
two of the smaller cities, in which there 
was no employment service, the central 
committee was able to organize an em- 
ployment service on a fairly satisfactory 
basis. 

When emergency action should begin is, 
of course, an important question. Boston’s 
experience shows the futility of efforts to 
get action in a community which is not 
aroused to the seriousness of the situation 
and which does not believe or want to 
believe that an emergency exists. In this 
connection, Mr. Klein points out the 
difficulties which enter into organizing 
employment relief in a community “torn 
with factional strife and with the hostilities 
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of capital and labor.’ 
of Boston during the unemployment emer- 
gency paid the penalty for their failure 
to combat more effectively the “silk shirt, 
automobile and victrola”’ propaganda. 

None of the cities covered by Mr. Klein’s 
study attempted to raise a large centralized 
emergency relief fund. At least this 
lesson had been learned from previous efforts 
to deal with widespread unemployment. 
Cleveland fared best from the point of view 
of finances, an emergency appropriation 
having been included in the budget of 
the welfare federation. However, one or 
two other financially federated cities had 
serious difficulties with finance. 

In almost all the family agencies in the 
cities studied the case load per worker 
increased beyond the safety point, though 
they attempted to maintain standards. 
In Philadelphia, definite changes in case 
work practice were adopted in dealing with 
unemployment cases. 

Work relief remains discredited. In only 
two of the cities covered by the study did 
employment approximate genuine relief. 
With regard to distribution of work, Mr. 
Klein found that the question of fitness 
versus need was a troublesome one, es- 
pecially where the employment service 
was provided during the emergency by the 
regular public employment bureau. In 
such cases, while preference was given in a 
number of cities to applicants referred by 
social agencies, care was exercised by the 
employment agency that its position in the 
community might not be undermined by 
abandoning the principle of fitness for the 
job. It was generally agreed that residents 
should have preference over non-residents. 

Mr. Klein’s statement that “adequacy 
of relief suffered no diminution” is gratify- 
ing. In some cities food was given in kind, 
due to the fear that because of unusual 
pressure cash allowances might be diverted 
to other needs. The question of rent pre- 
sented complications. In Cleveland “some 
advisory case committees decided to set, 
arbitrarily, rents which were deemed rea- 
sonable, pay those rents for families under 
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care, and leave to the landlords the choice 
of acceptance or petition for writs of evic- 
tion.” In Philadelphia and at least one 
other city rent was not always included in 
the budget but was given in exceptional 
instances. 

The division of emergency work among 
the social agencies was governed by local 
conditions. In Boston, for instance, the 
family agency accepted applications, refer- 
ring to the Overseers of Public Welfare for 
relief if necessary, but usually retaining 
responsibility for service. This plan utilized 
to the best advantage the service resources 
of the private agency and the relief funds 
of the city. 

Interesting from an administrative point 
of view is an experiment reported by Mr. 
Klein as having been tried successfully in 
Philadelphia by the Society for Organizing 
Charity. A gift of $25,000 for unemploy- 
ment relief was administered by a special 
“unemployment district” manned by ex- 
perienced workers. In this district all 
unemployment cases coming to the society 
were centralized and thus the regular 
districts were safeguarded against emer- 
gency pressure tending to undermine stand- 
ards of case work. 

Homeless men increase rapidly in number 
during periods of widespread unemploy- 
ment. Mr. Klein points out that whether 
resident or non-resident, these men must 


be cared for, but in such a way as neither 
to encourage vagrancy nor attract unem- 
ployed men from other communities. Cen- 
tral registration of all applicants and some 
form of work test are regarded as essential 
in dealing with homeless men. Newspaper 
publicity featuring the facilities provided 
for homeless men is undesirable. The people 
of the community and homeless men already 
there should, however, be kept informed 
about the facilities provided. In Cleveland 
cards, distributed through well chosen 
channels, were used for this purpose and 
newspaper publicity avoided. 

Some suggestions as to emergency meas- 
ures in a period of widespread unemploy- 
ment were printed in Distributing the Load, 
Section II of THE FAMILY, for January, 
1922. A comparison of these suggestions 
with the conclusions reached by Mr. Klein 
shows that for the most part they have 
stood the test of practical application. It 
is difficult to find a single suggestion made 
in the earlier article which has been dis- 
credited by the experience of the cities 
covered by Mr. Klein’s study. Without 
doubt a technique for dealing with unem- 
ployment on a community basis is being 
developed. But this is not enough. Un- 
employment must be prevented. If the 
social worker insists, industry can and will 
find a remedy. 


——_—— 


BOOK REVIEW 


HARITY Orcanization MOVEMENT IN THE 
Unrrep States: Frank D. Watson. Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1922. 560 pp. 

A family case worker, on reading Watson’s book, 
feels much as a speaker introduced by a too generous 
toastmaster. He hopes all these nice things are true 
but makes some mental reservations. He is so accus- 
tomed to criticism that when a book is written by one 
outside his own field he expects to find either the method 
or the philosophy of his work harshly assailed. It is a 
new experience to find a book which seriously and 
sympathetically reviews the development of our field. 

No other book, so far as I know, has attempted to 
trace the development of the charity organization idea 
from its origins in the individualizing experiments of 
the eighteenth century to its full development of the 
twentieth. Loch came nearer than anyone else but 


he was one of us and he limited his field both in time 
and scope. Watson with the equipment of the modern 
historical school has covered the ground carefully, 
conscientiously describing the roots out of which 
modern family case work has arisen, and has brought 
the story down to date in a purely objective manner. 

The book shows both the strength and the short- 
comings of this method, although I suppose it is rash 
to say that the historical method has any shortcomings. 
Documents have been gathered from a wide area. 
The thoroughness with which Watson has searched the 
literary sources of our movement for his material is 
remarkable. It is particularly rich in its treatment 
of the origins in Germany, France and England, in 
tracing the movements in this country which imme- 
diately preceded charity organization, and it is possibly 
at its best in following the intricate development in 
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the seventies and eighties. Its judicial spirit is out 
standing. It does not shirk the necessity of presenting 
different sides when a matter is in dispute. The bit- 
terest critic of our movement could not accuse the book 
of being partisan, though he might dissent vigorously 
from its conclusions. 

The even temper of the book and the extraordinary 
care in arrangement of evidence from widely scattered 
sources stamp it as the best example of historical method 
applied to our field. The outstanding limitation of 
the historical method, the subordination of individual 
judgment which is so careful that it seems almost to 
result in no judgment at all, produces a sense of un- 
reality, a thing which the historians and narrators in 
the pre-scientific period never did. It is almost as 
objective as if written about cephalopods and in a 
field in which there has been bitter controversy and 
partisan alignments. The story is true—in a fashion- 
It is true in that it tells the truth but it does not tell all 
the truth. The violence, the bitterness and passion 
of the criticisms through which case work has had to 
make its way up into the light, the merciless tenacity 
of denunciation from those to whom case work had 
no meaning or who from a rationalizing process became 
its opponents, find no place in this book. This is not 
to say that Watson does not assemble criticisms: 
he does—and with the same fidelity with which he 
marshals all other historical facts, but they seem 
innocuous under his skillful hand. They seem to be 
brought in to make the family circle complete. Even 
James Boyle O’Reilly, who never yet failed to get a 
rise from a case worker, is tamed. He becomes a 
thoroughly denatured antagonist—not the fiery and 
sarcastic prophet of protest. 

The most striking contribution of the book is that 
it points out how the whole movement came near to 
being swallowed up in an enthusiasm for economic 
reform under the banner of “prevention” in the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century. Although Watson 
does not say that this near-abandonment of case work 
method was largely due to the leading of a few strong 
men within the case work field itself, he does point 
out the inevitable result which such a movement would 
have brought about if allowed to go unchecked. That 
episode is significant of the whole story of the relation 
between case work and the charity organization move- 
ment. 

While Watson does not make the mistake of identi- 
fying the development of case work with the growth 
of the charity organization movement, he does not 
clearly differentiate between the two. Perhaps it is a 
superfluous criticism to find fault with his failure to 
indicate how the idea of case work affected our move- 
ment and by what process the charity organization 
movement came to be identical with family case work. 
Case work as a method clearly foreseen by Count 
Rumford, Ozanam and Chalmers is a retailing method 
and its genius was usually lost when others took up its 
banner. Outside of the St. Vincent dePaul movement 
all the earlier case work experiments petered out. A 


faith in case work was not the force which gave rise 
to the relief movements of the early nineteenth century, 
The social conditions created by the rise of our indys- 
trial and commercial cities presented the challenge to 
the older idea of relief giving. 

There is little in the literature of the second quarter 
of the nineteenth century to indicate that men were 
conscious of a new method or a new resource in meeting 
social problems. Rather were they conscious of a new 
challenge, a challenge of rapidly growing cities and a 
rapid rise of pauperism and dependency which led them 
to take severe repressive action. They were further 
handicapped by a social philosophy dominated by 
Manchesterian economics and religious ethics strenuous- 
ly based upon the belief in human equality and freedom 
of the will. Out of such a culture no such process as 
the careful study of personality characteristic of 
contemporary case work would naturally take its rise. 
It is even questionable whether the rapid development 
of case work in medicine and in law would have saved 
our movement from sterile negativism or from being 
absorbed in an enthusiasm for economic reform. 

The scientific enthusiasm of the first case workers 
of the charity organization movement was crude in 
comparison with the well thought out philosophy of 
Chalmers, and impoverished in method when com- 
pared with the technique of modern case work. The 
enthusiasm of the charity organization movement 
seems to have been based on the analogy between 
physical and social phenomena. The group of young 
men who went down from Oxford to the East End of 
London were undoubtedly inspired by the fact that as 
a study of physical phenomena by the scientific method 
had produced such a brilliant result in the realm of 
physics, chemistry and allied sciences, so a study of 
social phenomena under similar methods ought to 
produce similar results in the field of social relations. 
This early enthusiasm was doomed to disappointment 
because of its dependence upon an analogy too simple 
to explain all the facts; and both in England and in 
this country the charity organization movement up 
to this century was treading a very narrow path 
between the sterile negativism of its predecessors and 
economic reform into which it is so easily developed. 
There was a pathway in between which a few of the 
choicer ones could follow—partly by intuition but 
chiefly because of their belief in the value of the in- 
dividual. 

The “renaissance of case work,” a perfectly accurate 
phrase coined by Watson, arose from sources to 4 
certain extent outside our field. Rightly he gives the 
new psychology some credit for it. I wonder, however, 
whether the real salvation of social case work did not 
come from the work of the European criminologists 
beginning with the eccentric Lombroso and finding its 
rich fruition in the works of Gross and his contem- 
poraries. This is not because many people in this 
country knew of that great movement toward the 
individualizing of behavior problems, but a few did 
and those few were the ones who took the leadership 














in the development of family case work in this country. 
To my mind it is a sheer accident that family case 
work, and, for that matter, social case work in this 
country is now embarked upon a pathway offering 
great promise because it possesses in its technique of 
individualization a tool of almost limitless resource. 
There was very little in the background of case work 
in this country to account for its renaissance within 
the last two decades. Our schools did not lead the 
way. In fact, many even today deny that there is a 
science of social relations. There was nothing in 
American philosophy of social relations to account for 
it. The charity organization movement would proba- 
bly have lived without it, because of the imperative 
need of organizing relief, but it would have been a 
much strained and pessimistic effort slowly deteriorat- 
ing into narrowed relief-giving with occasional brilliant 
outbursts in the realm of economic and civic reform. 

The most flattering thing that can be said of our 
relation to this new development is that a few of our 
own people, primarily Miss Richmond, interpreted to 
social case workers the results of a generation of re- 
search in the field of criminology and adapted its 
methods. 

Possibly it is too soon to pass such an absolute 
judgment upon a contemporary event, and only a 
future historian using the historical method as success- 
fully as Watson can allocate to correct sources the 
explanation for the remarkable rebirth of social case 
work witnessed in this period. It is in this field, 
however, that Watson’s objective method is the least 


To THE Eprtor: 

Mr. Dunham’s paper on “The Elements of a Suc- 
cessful Social Service Exchange” in the February 
FAMILY which I have only lately read, seems to me 
admirable. Indeed I like it very much and so I ven- 
ture to write on two or three points where you may 
like fuller information. 

As to history, you say, “The first exchanges were 
created and nurtured by family social work societies.” 
My remembrance is that the first was in New York 
long before there was a Charity Organization Society 
there, that it failed as far as New York was concerned, 
but became the inspiration, through Miss Frances R. 
Morse, of the successful Boston Exchange which began 
in 1876 under an independent committee. The As- 
sociated Charities of Boston, when it started in 1879, 
was at its centre a delegate organization and took over 
the Exchange. (In the districts, until recently, every 
social worker who lived or worked in the district, paid 
or volunteer, was a member of the District Conference.) 

As to titles, I think with you that “Social Service 
Exchange” fits the work today much better than any 
earlier titlke——but in 1876 it would have conveyed no 
idea to anyone! The successive titles seem to me to 
stand for successive steps in development. Registra- 
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successful. There is no literature on the subject. 
There are no documents which could be inspected. 
The story can only be written when a body of contro- 
versial papers by the people actually engaged in res- 
cuing the charity organization movement from its 
Scylla and Charybdis is available for historical re- 
search. 

When Watson leaves the historical method and 
expresses his own judgment, as he necessarily does in 
the latter part of the book in his treatment of tests of 
efficiency, prejudices and criticisms and the philosophy 
of charity organization, one has the feeling that some 
of the sureness of touch which is so well displayed 
in the historical portion has been lost and that we are 
not getting the most important of the possible con- 
tributions in these different fields. Perhaps it is unfair 
to criticize Watson for failing to do what nobody else 
has succeeded in accomplishing but the promise made 
in the first part of the book led one to hope that perhaps 
the same magic touch would discover in the much dis- 
puted field of efficiency some clues that would enable 
us to test our work. 

If this review has seemed to dwell too long upon 
adverse criticism it is merely because the book itself is 
so good. One could only wish that in writing of these 
modern developments Watson had had clues available 
and had used them with as much skill to guide him 
along the tangle of evidence as he possessed in the 
greater portion of his field. Such an addition would 
have stamped his work as a masterpiece in the literature 
of social work. Frank J. Bruno 


tion at the beginning did “fasten the attention” on 
the first step each agency needed to take that there 
might be something to exchange—something from 
which to answer inquiries. 

Also it was necessary in those days to exchange in- 
formation. When I came into the work early in 1879, 
the cards showed that only reports as to relief with 
occasionally a damaging opinion had been exchanged. 
The Committee of that day felt it a long step forward 
to add any socially significant information available— 
and as the rather meagre records of the agencies were 
as a rule lent to the office for registration, there was 
opportunity to select this. Not even a member of the 
“Registration Committee” was allowed to look at 
any card or receive information from it unless the 
registrar was convinced that his interest in that particu- 
lar family was “charitable.” 

“‘Inquiry” seems to me even more important than 
the title of the Exchange, and was soon used in Boston, 
as was “Confidential Exchange,” but “registration” 
was used also and has died hard, even since registration 
in the sense we used it has become unnecessary because 
of several modern improvements. 

Can you imagine running an Exchange in 1876 when 
the telephone was just being invented? Or 1879 and 
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years and years thereafter when there were very few 
telephones or typewriters and directors regarded 
with horror the entrusting to either of private informa- 
tion? I doubt if any social agency in Boston employed 
a stenographer in the early eighties. 

Moreover very few persons and fewer agencies had 
any idea of undertaking all round responsibility for 
any family. The exchange of information was one 
of the most important means of creating the sense of 
social responsibility in case work, on which the present 
Exchanges depend. 

The question you quote, “if the information is 
confidential, why exchange it?” seems to use “confi- 
As “the real value of 
the exchange depends upon how well the agencies fol- 
low up their inquiries and translate the exchange’s 
reports into terms of active sharing of experience,” 
that is, themselves making the exchange of information 
with faith, completely trusting in each other’s proper use 
of it, the question you quote applies as much—or as 
little—today as when the title “Confidential Exchange” 
was used. 

You give no methods of helping agencies to make their 
exchanges of experience efficiently, nor suggestions as 
to educating those like Miss Byington’s relief official 
who have no idea of exchanging at all, nor as to educating 
beginners in social work. Indeed, you had not space. 


dential” in a narrow sense. 


May, 1983 


However I think with you that there lies the rea} 
problem. 

At a small cities’ meeting at the National Conference 
of Social Work, it might be worth while for those who 
started exchanges within a few years to compare notes 
on the first point. The head of an exchange in New 
York state, long after I left the Boston Associated 
Charities, consulted me because she wanted to get near 
the beginning. With plenty of telephones, etc., in the 
agencies, she had nevertheless found it necessary herself 
to send information to one or two agencies in order to 
get them gradually to use the Exchange adequately, 

When at the Boston School of Social Work, I put 
out a feeler toward educating beginners in the next step 
after inquiry of the Exchange, with the result that Miss 
Richmond quoted in—I think—Social Diagnosis, 
A better method would probably be to get together 
a group of case workers in different kinds of work and 
let them talk it out—someone making notes with a view 
to writing the conclusions out for further study and 
amendment and publications for use in the schools that 
train—using typical replies from the exchange—for 
the students to discuss as to the order of the next steps. 

While some agencies will go far forward, the lag- 
gards will always need to be looked after to keep all 
at work with open minds in the spirit of your last 
paragraph. ZitpHa D. Smita 
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